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freedom." "If reform comes," he says, "the glory of
England will be brighter than the battles of the last
twenty years have made it." Then comes a very remark-
able sentence showing how accurately this fighting student
had read the lesson of the time. " The freedom of Eng-
land being rendered complete, Louis the Eighteenth and
his brood will be lost, for our example will be followed all
over Europe." Only in context of time did this prophecy
err. English reform followed instead of preceded the
hunting away from France of the Bourbons. France,
despite the terrible cloud she lay under in 1816, was
still destined to lead the march of modern progress.

During the two years that he remained at Farnham
his letters and journals show how earnestly he entered
into the political strife. Cobbett and Burdett are his
chiefs; emancipation and reform his watchwords ; repre-
sentation of the people, free food, free press, abolition of
privilege, his aims. He thinks the redress of grievances
must come quickly, and that " a reform will be effected,
though to resist it Castlereagh would risk civil war, I
believe; but I do not think he has the power." Should
it be civil war, however, his mother need not fear, "for
with three sons soldiers, one a sailor, and another a
lawyer, it will be hard if you don't swim, for these are
the finest trades in such cases." Of course, holding such
opinions, promotion for Charles Napier was out of the
question. In 1819 he addressed the Commander-in-Chief,
again soliciting that he might have his commission as
lieutenant-colonel antedated to the period of Corunna.
He quoted the cases of Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Colin
Campbell, both his^uniors, who had received this favour.
He mentioned his long and arduous services and his many